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INSIDE  N.l. 

MEMBERSHIP  CH A I R M AN  1 SR  E P 0 RJ 

March  1985  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  ap- 

plied  for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  May  1, 
1985,  their  membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2105- MT  Alexander  Lucien  IM,  P.  0.  Box  2019,  Jakarta  10001,  Indonesia 

(Indonesian  Numismatics  & Local  Revolutionary  Notes) 

2106- MT  Gregory  Paul  Franck-Wei vy , 2803  Spring  Villa  St.  S.E.,  Silverton, 

Oregon  97381  - (Primitive,  Ancient  & Modern) 

2107- MT  Morris  Lawing,  1300  Record  Rd.  , Suite  506  , Charlotte,  N.C.  28209 

(Foreign  Bank  Notes) 

2108- MT  Roger  P.  Zago,  P.  0.  Box  81,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901 

(Coins,  Medals,  Tokens,  etc.  of  Thailand) 

2109- MT  John  Ferm,  Box  2,  Excelsior,  Minn.  55331 

***** 


DONATIO NS  REPORT 

We  wish  to  acknowledge 
report : 

Name 

ABART,  Roll  and  L. 
HEATH,  John  F. 
MacKENZIE,  Kenneth  M. 
MULLAN,  Bill 
PIERATT , John  L. 
SINGER,  Gordon  A. 
WESTERGAARD,  J.  B. 


the  following  donations 


Type  of  Donation 

$10.00  Cash 
$5.00  Cash 
$5.00  Cash 
$25.00  Cash 
$10.00  Cash 
$10.00  Cash 
$15.00  Cash 

***** 


received  since  the  last 


Preference  of  Use 

NI  Library  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 
NI  Library  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 
NI  Library  Fund 
NI  Library  Fund 
NI  BULLETIN  Fund 


LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT 


Unless  there  is  something  left  over  from  the  end  of  the  year,  March's 
report  is  normally  brief  as  it  is  written  in  January  before  the  new 
year's  donations  start  arriving.  This  report  is  no  exception  but  there 
are  two  lots  of  numismatic  material  that  have  been  received  by  the  Li- 
brary which  are  worthy  of  comment. 

The  first  is  from  NI  member  Win  Haskell  and  consists  of  about  a three 
inch  thick  file  of  numismatic  items  he  had  assembled  over  the  years  from 
German  and  other  foreign  sources.  These  were  used  as  reference  material 
either  for  articles  he  was  working  on  or  for  items  in  his  collection. 

The  other  shipment  came  in  two  parts  from  NI  member  John  Pieratt.  The 
first  consisted  of  a draft  of  material  he  had  put  together  on  the  French 
Indo  China  1946/47  Piastre  and  the  second  was  a 1932  article  by  H.  Rol- 
land  on  Cambodian  coinage. 
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In  the  fullness  of  time  both  member's  donations  will  be  sorted,  cata- 
loged, and  filed  away  for  use  by  future  researchers.  This  then  leads 
to  the  point  of  this  month's  report.  Many  of  us  over  the  years  when 
assembling  a specialized  collection  will  compile  a mass  of  notes.  When 
the  collection  is  completed  or  our  interest  changes  to  a new  field  the 
notes  are  often  cast  off.  Before  you  throw  them  away  give  a thought  to 
the  NI  Library  and  whether  or  not  some  other  collector  might  be  looking 
for  just  that  odd  item  of  information  you  have  compiled  in  that  mass  of 
notes.  If  you  have  even  the  slightest  belief  that  your  efforts  might 
help  someone  else  in  the  future,  package  them  material  up  and  send  it 
on  to  the  Library.  Unless  you  have  some  idea  of  its  value  we  will  not 
be  able  to  give  you  a donation  credit  for  tax  purposes  (U.S.  members) 
but  later  in  time  some  researcher  with  the  same  interests  you  had  may 
breath  a silent  thanks  for  your  thoughtful lness . 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr. 

NI  Librarian 


ANCIENT  ROMAN  COIN  AUTHORITY 


Robert  R.  Kutcher 3 Lincoln,  Nebraska 3 NI  # 1289 


Coin  of  Livia  Coin  of  Nero  and  Drusus  Caesars 

The  letters  "S.C."  usually  placed  on  the  reverse  of  ancient  Roman  coins 
stand  for  "Senatus  Consulto"  and  mean  that  the  coin  was  struck  by  the 
public  authority  of  the  Senate,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
republic,  and  the  laws  of  the  Roman  mint. 


MEXICO,  100  PESO  1984 

by  John  DeMarais , Lincoln,  Nebraska , NI  #1529 

The  severe  devaluation  of  the  Mexican  peso  in  recent  years  has  result- 
ed in  yet  another  large  denomination  coin  in  base  metal.  The  new  brass- 
colored  piece  has  a nominal  value  of  100  pesos  and  is  equal  to  approx- 
imately 50  cents  U.S.  The  coin  is  26.5mm  in  diameter,  is  about  2.8mm 
thick,  and  has  an  edge  that  is  alternately  reeded  and  smooth.  The 
obverse  bears  the  usual  type  in  use  since  1980.  The  reverse  bears  the 
head  of  Carranza  who  also  appears  on  the  current  100-peso  note.  Car- 
ranza also  appeared  on  a 5-peso  coin  in  1959  that  commemorated  the 
centennial  of  his  birth. 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Legend  on  Hungarian  coin  explained 

On  the  last  page  of  the  December,  1984  issue  of  the  NI  BULLETIN , Lee 
Grossman  repeats  his  request  for  the  meaning  of  "H.N.V."  in  the  abbrev- 
iated legend  on  Hungary  Criag  61  (this  also  occurs  on  other  coins  of 
this  period): 

"H.N.V."  stands  for  "Huius  Nominis  Quintus"  ("V"  standing  for  "Five- 
Fifth"),  which  means  "of  this  name,  the  fifth".  This  occurs  only  on 
the  Hungarian  coins  minted  by  Austrian  authority  during  1835-1858  be- 
cause although  Ferdinand  was  the  first  ruler  of  this  name  in  Austria, 
he  was  the  fifth  ruler  of  this  name  for  Hungary  from  the  time  that  Hung 
ary  had  its  own  kings  and  not  Austrian  kings.  The  full  translation 
for  the  abbreviated  legend  "FERD.I .D.G.AVST. IMP. HVNG.B. REX. H.N.V. R.L. 
V.D.G.L.I .A. A."  is:  "Ferdinand  I,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Emperor  of  Aus- 

tria; King  of  Hungary,  the  Fifth  of  this  Name;  King  of  Lombardy-Venetia 
Dalmatia,  Galicia-Lodomeria , Illyria;  Archduke  of  Austria". 

The  changing  titles  of  the  Holy  Roman  Emperors  and  subsequent  Austrian 
Emperors  provide  a history  lesson  in  themselves:  showing  which  terri- 

tories Austria  gained  and  which  she  lost  during  the  course  of  the  cen- 
turies. The  different  titles  on  the  coins  serve  also  to  indicate  and 
attribute  for  which  territories  the  coins  were  intended  to  circulate. 
The  coins  of  Austria  proper  have  slightly  different  titles  on  the  coins 
than  those  intended  for  general  circulation  in  the  empire,  and  this  ap- 
plies to  other  Austrian  possessions  such  as  those  in  the  Netherlands, 
Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  etc.  This  could  make  a good  article 
in  itself,  but  it  would  require  long  preparation  and  research.  In  the 
above  titles,  "Emperor  of  Austria"  refers  to  the  whole  Austrian  Empire 
encompassing  all  Austrian  possessions;  Hungary  is  now  a separate  coun- 
try; Lombardy-Venetia  is  Austrian  Italy  (Milan  and  Venice  areas);  Dal- 
matia is  now  part  of  Yugoslavia;  Galicia-Lodomeria  is  Austrian  Poland 
(located  in  southern  Poland);  Illyria  is  located  north  of  the  Istrian 
peninsular;  and  the  title  Archduke  of  Austria  refers  to  Austria  proper, 
the  present  republic  of  Austria. 


John  G.  Humphris 
Sidney,  Ohio 


Two  replies  received  on  query  concerning  Germany  4 Pfennig , 1932 

The  answer  to  John  DeMarais'  query  in  the  December  BULLETIN  (p.  365)  is 
to  be  found  in  the  standard  work  on  post-unification  German  coins: 

Kurt  Jaeger's  DIE  DEUTSCHEN  MUNZEN  SEIT  1871.  In  the  notes  to  the  4 
Pfennig  coin  of  1932,  Mr.  Jaeger  says  that  in  a time  of  deflation  the 
coin  was  supposed  to  stimulate  thrift  (I  assume  the  size  would  give 
the  saver  the  idea  that  he  had  saved  "something")  and  induce  stores 
to  lower  prices.  (I  assume  that  the  people  responsible  for  the  coin 
thought  a number  of  items  costing  5 Pfennig  would  be  reduced  to  4.) 

Had  the  coin  been  a success,  there  were  plans  to  issue  an  80  Pfennig 
coin  to  replace  the  1 Reichsmark  coin  then  in  circulation,  a propos- 
ition which  would  have  been  even  more  ridiculous. 

J.  L.  Schwartz 
Nijmegen,  The  Netherlands 
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1932  was  a difficult  year  in  Germany,  unemployment  was  high,  the  polit- 
ical situation  was  anything  but  stable  and  the  country  suffered  from  a 
serious  deflation.  Yes,  you  can  suffer  from  a deflation! 

The  only  chance  for  the  then  Chancellor  to  rule  the  country  was  by 
emergency  decrees  which  did  not  need  to  pass  legislation.  Bruning 
was  famous  for  his  emergency  decrees  but  not  liked.  The  4 Pfennig 
piece  come  into  being  as  a result  of  his  emergency  decree  of  Dec.  8, 
1931  and  should  invite  the  public  to  reduce  spending  and  decrease 
prices.  Ihe  idea  was  to  supersede  the  5 pfennig  piece  by  the  new  de- 
nomination. 

The  coins  were  disliked  as  the  chancellor  was  and  this  prompted  the 
nickname  "Bruning-Thaler"  (not  Bruning-Pfennig)  to  both  describe  the 
unusual  size  of  the  coin  and  to  express  the  public  feeling  for  the  coin 
and  the  chancellor.  Banks  and  government  offices  were  reluctant  to 
order  the  coins  from  the  "Reichsbank"  and  those  which  were  circulating 
found  their  way  back  to  the  issuing  "Reichsbank".  To  support  the  issue 
a decree  was  issued  that  every  government  employee,  including  Army  Per- 
sonnel, had  to  accept  2 Marks  in  4 Pfennig  pieces.  Berlin  newspapers 
like  DER  TAG  did  run  sweepstakes  to  find  nick-names.  Among  others 
were  under  consideration  "Poor  Henry"  (Bruning's  Christian  name  was 
Henry),  "Proletarian  Dollar"  and  "Young  Pfennig". 

Would  the  intended  price  reduction  of  20%  by  introduction  of  the  new 
denomination  have  been  achieved,  another  odd  denomination  would  have 
been  minted.  Plans  did  exist  to  replace  the  1 Mark  coin  by  one  of 
-.80  Pfennig  value.  It  was  believed  to  be  that  easy  to  reduce  prices 
by  20%  in  1932. 

(Translated  from  the  leading  catalog  for  German  coins  isssued  by  K. 
Jaeger:  DIE  DEUTSCBEN  MUNZEN  SEIT  1871.) 

Peter  Jungbluth 

Koln,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

(Ed.  : The  above  translation  was  un-edited  at  the  request  of  Herr 

Jungbluth  who  hoped  that  this  would  invite  other  foreign  members  to 
send  in  replies /articles  even  if  their  control  of  English  is  not  al- 
ways 100%. ) 


NI  BULLETIN  editor  apologizes  for  lack  of  judgment 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Walker  printed  in  the  January  1985  issue 
(p.  6)  was  published  after  much  discussion,  debate  and  thought  on  the 
part  of  myself  and  our  Article  Editor,  Fred  Drost. 

In  retrospect,  I now  feel  that  by  allowing  this  letter  to  be  published 
was  probably  the  dumbest  decision  ever  made  in  my  twenty  some  years  as 
editor  of  this  publication.  No  single  item  published  has  ever  created 
more  furor  from  members  of  this  organization  who  have  the  pleasure  of 
friendship  with  Mr.  Lee  Grossman  of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Some  of  the 
comments  regarding  the  attack  on  Mr.  Grossman  by  Mr.  Walker  were  so  hot 
that  they  would  have  probably  burned  a hole  in  the  page  if  printed,  there- 
fore we  will  not  delve  further  into  the  matter.  I sincerely  apologize 
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to  Mr.  Grossman  for  the  lapse  in  editorial  responsibi 1 i ty  in  allowing 
this  personal  vendetta  against  him  by  Mr.  Walker  to  be  published,  as 
in  retrospect  the  whole  thing  should  have  been  ignored  and  filed  in  the 
circular  file  on  the  floor  by  my  desk. 


Marvin  L.  Fraley 
Editor,  NI  BULLETIN 

************************************************************************ 
LEVON  I OF  CILICIAN  ARMENIA 

Robert  R.  Kutcher,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  NI  # 1289 

On  January  6,  1198,  Prince  Levon  II  became  King  Levon  I of  Cilician 
Armenia.  This  started  a regularissue  of  coins  which  were  struck  in  a 
system  that  continued  uninterrupted  until  the  extinction  of  the  king- 
dom in  1375.  Fourteen  monarchs  of  this  lineage  struck  coins  in  copper, 
silver  and  gold.  The  gold  coins  are  of  extreme  rarity  and  seem  to  have 
been  struck  as  commemorative  pieces  rather  than  for  circulation.  It 
is  also  of  interest  that  these  gold  coins  were  usually  struck  with  the 
tram  dies.  The  tram  being  the  common  silver  piece  of  the  series. 


Gold  Coin  of  Levon  I 


Silver  Coin  of  Levon  I 


King  Levon  (Leo)  I struck  a large  quantity  of  trams  (drachmae),  weigh- 
ing about  2.9  grams  and  of  good  silver.  These  trams  had  at  least  ten 
times  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  deniers  which  were  the  standard  silver 
coins  of  the  Latin  East.  The  trams  were  even  more  valuable  than  the 
venet-ian  grosso,  and  was  equal  in  weight  and  size  to  the  dirhams  of 
the  Seljuks  of  Rum. 

Copper  coins  of  good  size, 
known  as  tanks,  were  also 
struck  by  Levon  I.  The  cop- 
per tanks  are  rather  distinc- 
tive in  design,  as  they  have 
the  crowned  leonine  head  of 
the  king  on  the  obverse  and  a 
large  patriarchal  or  Calvary 
cross  with  two  stars  in  the 

, lower  field  on  its  reverse. 

Copper  Cotn  of  Levon  I 


r ********* 


FACTS  ABOUT  GOLD:  A cubic  inch  of  pure  gold  can  be  hammered  into  a leaf 

five-millionths  of  an  inch  thick.  This  would  cover  a 1400  foot  square. 
Gold  leaf  has  been  found  in  tombs  dating  back  to  1200  B.C.  It  measures 
1/367,000  of  an  inch  thick. 
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HETOUM  AND  ZABEL 


Robert  R.  Kutcher , Lincoln,  Nebraska,  NI  #1289 

When  King  Levon  I of  Cilician  Armenia  died  on  May  2,  1219,  he  left  his 
three-year  old  daughter,  Zabel  , as  his  heir.  The  country,  as  well  as 
Zabel  , was  under  the  capable  guardianship  of  Constable  Constantine  of 
Lampron.  Even  so,  there  began  the  customary  struggle  for  the  succession 
right.  Rita,  Levon's  elder  daughter  from  a former  marriage  was  married 
to  John  of  Brienne  of  Jerusalem.  John  claimed  his  priority  over  Zabel 
as  ruler  of  Armenia  as  his  wife  was  the  older  of  Levon's  children.  The 
Armenian  people  appealed  to  the  Pope  who  persuaded  John  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  Cilicia.  Raymond  Roupen,  with  a more  legitimate 
claim,  as  he  had  been  designated  by  Levon  as  his  heir  apparent  before 
Zabel  was  born,  even  managed  to  seize  the  city  of  Tarsus.  But,  Constabl 
Constantine  was  able  to  capture  Raymond  and  imprison  him. 

Armenia  then  offered  the  hand  of  Zabel,  and  the  throne, to  Philip,  the 
second  son  of  Bohemond  of  Antioch,  with  the  hope  that  such  an  alliance 
with  that  area  would  strengthen  their  military  position.  In  1222, 

Philip  and  Zabel  were  married.  Philip  was  eighteen  and  Zabel  was  just 
seven  years  old.  Philip  had  to  promise  to  join  the  Armenian  church  and 
adopt  the  Armenian  customs.  However,  Philip  systematically  placed  Latin 
officials  in  many  high  positions,  and  later  antagonized  the  Armenian 
people  by  transferring  funds  from  the  royal  trasures  of  Cilicia  to  his 
father  in  Antioch.  Constable  Constantine  could  take  no  more  and  im- 
prisoned Philip  and  demanded  the  return  of  the  treasures  from  Bohemond. 
Philip  died  in  prison  in  1225  as  his  father  refused  to  return  the  monies 

Constable  Constantine  finally  decided  this  his  own  son,  Hetoum,  would 
make  a good  consort  for  Zabel.  The  two  were  married  in  1226  with  the 
blessings  of  all  of  Armenia.  Gold  coins  were  struck  to  commemorate  the 
succession  of  Hetoum  to  the  throne  of  Cilicia.  There  are  only  two 
examples  of  these  gold  pieces  known  to  exist  at  present. 

The  regular  trams  and  half  trams  of  Hetoum  I and  Zabel  have  on  their 
obverse  the  full  length  figures  of  the  King  and  Queen  on  either  side 
of  a long  cross.  The  reverse  has  a lion,  crowned  and  a long  cross 
behind.  The  legend  begins  on  the  obverse  and  reads:  "By  the  Will  of 

God  - Hetoum  King  of  the  Armenians".  The  copper  tanks  show  the  king 


Hetoum  - Zabel  Tram  Hetoum  I Tank 


seated  on  a throne  adorned  with  lions,  he  is  holding  the  globus  curci- 
ger  in  his  left  hand  and  in  his  right  is  a fleur-de-lis  extending  over 
his  right  shoulder.  On  the  reverse  is  a potent  cross  with  four  lines 
in  the  four  quarters.  The  obverse  legend  is  "Hetoum  King  of  the  Armen- 
ians". On  the  reverse  it  is  "Struck  in  the  City  of  Sis". 
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COINS  OF  THE  NATIONS, 
Europe,  1945-1980 

by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell,  Lincoln , Nebraska,  NI  tiLM-12 

One  of  the  advantages  of  working  in  a museum  is  that  one  must  constant- 
ly reevaluate  what  the  museum  is  collecting.  Are  the  objects  valuable, 
or  likely  to  be,  for  research  or  for  public  education?  Twentieth  cen- 
tury coins,  and  post  mid-century  at  that,  obviously  are  not  research 
material,  but  they  can  form  a fine  educational  exhibit.  Exhibits  at 
museums  are  as  important  as  any  at  coin  shows  if  the  museum  is  to  re- 
main a living  organism. 

Take  the  post  World  War  II  coinage  of  Europe,  both  for  a period  and 
area.  Can  it  be  an  area  of  instruction? 

As  a period  it  has  certain  characteristics,  perhaps  the  main  being 
the  total  elimination  of  silver  for  current  coinage,  and  the  almost 
complete  elimination  of  bronze.  Both  have  been  replaced  by  base 
metals  (or  more  paper)  which  have  no  intrinsic  value,  i.e.  the  metals 
are  just  as  much  token  as  is  the  paper.  Gold  was  eliminated  in  most 
countries  soon  after  World  War  I,  and  though  silver  continued  to  be 
used,  it  was  gradually  debased.  Post  World  War  II  debased  coinage  to 
the  limit  and  eliminated  a good  many  denominations  in  various  countries 
as  a result  of  inflation  or  revaluation. 

Why  bother  with  such  a period  at  all?  If  one  stuck  to  current  coin- 
ages, as  opposed  to  conmemorati ves  and  NCLT,  it  is  cheap  enough  for 
any  one  to  collect.  The  degree  of  artistry  varies  in  countries  - 
since  the  coinage  is  strictly  utilitarian  - but  probably  the  coins 
themselves  have  something  to  tell  about  each  country  concerned.  Thus 
it  is  the  function  of  this  article/exhibit  to  see  what  the  coins  tell 
us  and  portray.  The  following  is  a very  brief  summary,  by  country, 
of  the  various  coinages  of  Europe,  omitting  San  Marino,  the  Vatican 
and  other  small  areas  of  no  real  importance,  from  a currency  point  of 
view.  They  will  be  dealt  with  later  in  a brief  note. 

UNITED  KINGDOM.  100  New  Pence  = 1 Pound  (£l)  Sterling.  The  decimal 
system  was  introduced  in  1971,  Great  Britain  being  the  last  European 
power  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time  all  the  old  denominations  were 
abolished  though  the  name  penny  was  retained  for  the  unit.  Bronze 
was  retained  for  the  small  fractions,  cupro-nickel  being  used  for 
the  higher.  Inflation  had  hit  the  country  sufficiently  that  the  50P, 
corresponding  to  the  old  10/-  note,  became  metal.  Indeed,  at  the 
.time  this  is  being  written  a metal  pound  is  also  being  issued.  Back 
in  the  days  of  gold,  of  course,  there  were  both  a sovereign  (pound) 
and  half-sovereign  (10/-).  For  a while  the  shilling  and  two  shilling 
pieces  circulated  alongside  the  new  coins,  their  equivalents.  The 
name  penny  has  a long  history,  being  a Saxon  word,  though  its  symbol 
in  English  monetary  system  is  a "d",  for  denarius  used  in  Roman 
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Britain.  Pound 3 in  relation  to  money,  probably  goes  back  to  the  13th 
century. 

The  obvious  symbol,  whether  on  coins  or  stamps,  is  a bust  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  in  this  case  Elizabeth  II  (1952)  (Fig.  1).  The  seated 


Great  Britain  5 OP  Piece 
Fig.  1 

figure  of  Britannia  (Fig.  2), 
long  the  familiar  symbol,  ap-  Britannia  Cartwheel  ld3  George  III 

pears  only  on  the  50  NP  piece.  Fig.  2 

The  symbol  itself  has  it  origin 

in  Roman  coins  1900  years  ago.  Commemorati ves  are  unusual. 

IRELAND  (Eire).  100  Pence  = 1 Pound.  Until  recently  I believe  Irish 
and  British  currencies  were  interchangeable,  so  Ireland  adopted  the 
decimal  system  at  the  same  time  as  the  United  Kingdom.  With  the  nat- 
ional emphasis  on  Erse  (Irish  form  of  Gaelic)  it  is  perhaps  a little 

surprising  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
pennies  and  pounds  were  retained. 

The  new  denominations  are  the  same 
as  the  British  even  down  to  the  shape 
of  the  50  NP  (hexagonal).  Bronze 
was  still  used  for  the  small  pieces, 
cupro-nickel  for  the  larger.  The 
designs  are  rural,  the  very  plain- 
ness of  the  coins  gives  them  con- 
siderable beauty;  the  emblem  chosen 
is,  most  appropriatedly  in  view  of 
Irish  tradition,  the  harp  (Fig.  3). 
The  only  commemorative  is  a silver  10/-  piece  in  1966. 

SCANDANAVIA.  Much  of  the  history  of  these  countries  has  been  together 
or  inter-related,  so  it  is  appropriate  their  coinages  have  a common 
denominator  arising  out  of  the  Scandanavian  Union. 

The  unit  is  the  tfre  which  Frey  tells  us  comes  from  a Norse  word,  eyrir, 
an  ounce,  the  Latin  ora  or  hora  which  was  also  used  in  Anglo-Saxon 
reckoning.  Its  first  appearance  is  said  to  have  been  a Swedish  coin 
in  the  14th  century.  Its  multiple  is  the  Krone ( a) s the  name  presumably 
comes  from  Krone,  a crown,  a symbol  often  appearing  on  the  coins. 

Krone  was  also  a unit  in  Austria  in  the  19th  century. 

Since  all  three  countries  have  royalty,  the  obvious  symbol  is  the  cur- 
rent ruler  of  each  country.  However,  in  the  lower  units  each  country 
also  uses  a monogram  and  numeral  for  its  ruler's  name  instead. 


Ire  land 3 5P 
Fig.  3 
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Denmark 


Margrethe , Bust 
Fig.  4a 

coins  of  simple  design  (Figs.  4a 


Monogram,  1 0 0re 
Fig.  4b 

DENMARK  has  a number  of  commemorat- 
ives  which  began  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  connected  with  its  natural 
history.  They  are  very  striking 
& 4b).  It  also  issues  proof  sets. 


SWEDEN'S  commemoratives  began  in  the  last  century,  coins  about  the 
royal  family  and  national  history.  There  have  been  a few  mint  sets. 


EASTERN  BLOCK  OR  WARSAW  PACT,  i.e.  communist  countries.  The  communist 
affiliations,  in  most  cases,  is  shown  by  the  wreath  on  the  reverse, 
enclosing  some  national  symbol  within.  The  most  obvious  is  the  com- 
pass on  the  East  German  coins  (and 
stamps),  and  emblem  used  from  the  be- 
ginning. Rather  surprisingly  Bul- 
garia still  retain  the  lion  (Fig.  5) 
which  appeared  in  the  royal  coat  of 
arms . 


Bulgarian  lion  in  wreath 
Fig.  5 


The  two  exceptions  to  the  rule  are 
Poland,  which  displays  prominently 
the  classical  Polish  eagle  (Fig.  6), 


Fig.  6 

Poland,  2 Zlote 


Fig.  7 

Czechoslovakia,  1 Koruna 


and  CSR  which  still  has  the  Czechoslovakia  lion  (Fig.  7).  Poland  has 
the  unique  practice  in  Europe  of  issuing,  for  collectors,  proofs  of 
rejected  designs  (Fig.  8).  The  styles  of  design  for  the  coins  of  both 


countries  have  a good  deal  of  similarity.  Both  countries  have  issued 
a considerable  number  of  commernorati ves , all  of  striking  designs,  main- 
ly in  connection  with  (national)  history  (Fig.  10)  with  a sprinkling  of 


Fig.  10 

Czechoslovakia,  10  Korun  1968 
Prague  National  Theater  Centennial 


Fig.  11 

Czechoslovakia,  25  Korun  1970 
25th  Anniversary  of  Liberation 


historical  events, e.g.  Jon  Hus  - rather  surprising  in  a communist  coun- 
try, but  he  was  also  a national  hero.  No  doubt  both  countries,  also, 
were  interested  in  any  possible  foreign  exchange  currency. 


Standing  outside  the  Warsaw  Pact,  ALBANIA  uses  the  wreath  type  reverse, 
with  the  communist  star,  but  other  than  this,  its  coins  are  quite  un- 
distinguishible.  It  has  no  commernorati ves  but  a small  group  of  "contro- 
versial" issues  of  the  national  hero,  Iskenderbey  - 1908/20,  presumably 
for  foreign  export.  The  currency  is  100  Qundarka  = 1 Lek.  I do  not 
know  the  origin  of  either  term,  though  I have  sometimes  wondered  if 
"Lek"  is  the  Albanian  equivalent  (form)  of  lire. 


The  POLISH  unit  is  the  groszy,  100  of  which  = 1 zloty.  Zloty  is  the 
Polish  word  for  gold,  though  the  original  zloty  was  a silver  coin  intro- 
duced by  August  III  (1733/63).  The  groszy  is  the  Polish  form  of  gros , 
originally  grossi  , meaning  thick  in  Latin.  The  term  was  used  for  the 
coins  replacing  the  paper  thin  medieval  bracteats  and  was  widely  used 
in  its  various  national  forms  in  central  and  northeastern  Europe. 


CSR  used  100  haleru  - 1 koruna.  I assume  haleru  is  the  Czech  form  of 
" he! ler" , a coin  term  widely  used  in  Central  Europe  (old  Austria- 
Hungarian  Empire)  which  took  its  name  from  Hale  in  Wurtemberg.  Orig- 
inally silver,  it  scon  became  base  silver,  bullion,  and  finally,  a 
copper  coin.  Koruna  (Korona)  is  the  Hungarian  (Czech)  word  for  crown 
- (Krone). 


Fig.  12 

Hungarian  Shield,  100  Forint 


HUNGARY  used  100  filler  - 1 forint. 
Filler  is  a modern  unit,  introduced 
in  the  monetary  Reform  of  1946  and 
I do  not  know  its  origin.  Forint 
is  the  Hungarian  form  of  Florin 
which  originally  came  from  Florence, 
in  Italy,  and  was  both  a silver  and 
a gold  coin.  It  has  a long  history 
as  a unit.  Hungary  has  issued  many 
commernorati ves  connected  with  nat- 
ional history,  famous  Hungarians, 
many  of  them  striking  designs,  main- 
ly, I suspect,  for  export  (Fig.  12). 
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Hungary  also  issues  proof  sets. 


BULGARIAN  coins  are  undistinguished  and  strictly  utilitarian.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  very  few  countries  that  does  not  strike  even  the  lowest 
denominations  annually.  Its  unit  is  100  Stotinka  = 1 lev,  the  Stotinka 
originating  in  the  monetary  system  in  1802  and  based  on  the  system  of 
the  Latin  union.  It  was  sometimes  called  the  Kentem  or  Canteim  and  I 
wonder  if  the  Stotinka  is  the  Bulgarian  form  of  centime.  The  Lev  is 
the  same  as  the  Romanian  Leu  - or  -lire  - and  also  came  into  use  with 
the  monetary  union.  It  has  issued  a number  of  very  "communist"  style 
commemorati ves , mainly  concerned  with  national  communist  history  and 
persons.  It  has  also  issued  3 proof  sets. 


Fig.  13 

Romania , 5 Lei,  1948 


ROMANIAN  coins  are  equally  undis- 
tinguished and  its  coins  struck 
intermittently  (Fig.  13).  Its  most 
curious  characteristic  is  the  omis- 
sion of  its  name  on  some  of  the 
low  denomination  coins  of  the  early 
years  of  the  Republic.  There  have 
been  no  commemorati ves.  Its  unit 
is  100  Bani  = 1 Leu,  terms  which 
came  in  with  the  Latin  monetary 
union  in  1962.  I do  not  know  the 
origin  of  Bani . 


YUGOSLAVIA'S  small  denominations  are  pretty  similar  to  other  other  com- 
munist nations  using  the  wreath  and  star  reverse  (Fig.  14).  Before 


Fig.  14 

Yugoslavia , wreath  & star  reverse 

1977,  its  only  comnemorati ve  coins 
was  a 6-coin  set  dated  1968  mark- 
ing Marshall  Tito's  25th  year  of 
power  (Fig.  15)  on  which  it  portrays  a bust  of  Tito  on  the  reverse, 
alone  of  communist  countries  to  portray  a boss.  The  units, 100  Para  = 

1 Dinar,  reflect  its  history  as  for  centuries  most  of  it  was  a part 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  there  is  still  a considerable  Moslem  popu- 
lation. A para  was  a silver  unit  of  the  old  Ottoman  currency  - remain- 
ing in  Turkey  until  inflation  made  it  obsolete.  The  dinar,  though 
itself  a silver  coin  of  Serbia  that  came  in  with  the  monetary  union  of 
1862,  was  a gold  coin  of  the  Great  Islamic  Empires  of  the  Middle  East 
(never  used  in  Turkey,  however)  and  its  origin  being  the  Latin  denarius 
(both  a gold  and  a silver  coin  in  its  heyday).  It  has  issued  FA0  coins. 


Fig.  15 

Yugoslavia,  50  Dinara  1968 


Only  two  Balkan  countries  succeeded  in  staying  free  of  communism, 
Greece  and  Turkey.  TURKEY'S  coinage  has  been  strictly  utilitarian 
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and  little  inspired.  It  most  char- 
acteristic feature  has  been  the  head 
of  its  modern  founder,  Ataturk  (Fig. 
16),  its  other  symbols  are  either 
rural  (wheat)  or  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Republic.  It  has 
struck  a few  commemorati ves , either 
connected  with  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, or  current  Turkish  heroes, 
or  its  national  sport,  soccer  (which 
I taught  there  once).  Of  recent 
Fig.  16  years  it  has  taken  to  striking  high 

Turkey , 1 Lira , 1957  denomination  gold  coins.  These  are 

in  very  limited  number  and  primarily 
for  coin  collectors  in  Turkey.  Coins  before  the  turn  of  the  century 
(Antiquities  Law)  may  not  be  owned  in  Turkey  so  there  is  a heavy  demand 
for  any  type  of  coin  issued  by  the  modern  state  and  these  special  issues 
are  rarely  seen  outside  Turkey  itself.  Turkey  has  two  other  unusual 
characteristics  for  Europe.  It  has  issued  a certain  number  of  F.A.O. 
coins  of  recent  years,  smaller  denominations  of  which  circulate.  It 
also  strikes  annually  a series  of  5 denominations  of  gold  coins  which, 
though  not  listed  by  Krause-Mi shier  or  as  NCLT , actually  are  NCLT  since 
they  do  not  circulate.  This  is  an  interesting  survival  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  "Monnaies  deLuxe"  or  presentation  pieces,  originally  instit- 
uted by  Sultan  Abdul  Mecid  in  1839.  Iran  and  some  princely  states  of 
India  once  had  the  same  practice.  Since  1962  the  mint  has  also  issued 
mint  sets.  The  unit  is  100  Kurus  - 1 Lira,  though  inflation  has  made 
the  kurus  obsolete.  Lira,  the  Italian  lire  - Latin,  libra  a pound. 

The  Lira  was  sometimes  called  the  Turkish  pound  and  used  to  be  a gold 
coin. 


GREECE  uses  100  lepta  (pi.  lepton)  = 1 drachma.  Both  terms  go  back  to 
classical  Greece.  Lepton  being  the  smallest  - applied  to  gold  or  sil- 
ver and  so,  a small  coin.  The  drachma  or  drachmon  was  the  silver  unit 
of  coinage  in  ancient  Greece.  Post  World  War  II  coins  bore  the  effigy 
of  the  ruling  monarch  (Fig.  17).  But  with  the  introduction  of  the  Re- 


Fig.  17 

Constantine  II , 1 Drachma 


Fig.  18 

Republic,  1 Drachma 


public,  in  1973,  the  themes  have  been  classical  with. the  Phoenix  bird 
rising  from  its  ashes  being  the  emblem  (Fig.  18)  - first  used  when 
Greece  became  independent  in  1828.  None  of  its  denominations  are 
struck  annually.  It  has  struck  several  gold  and  silver  commemorati  ves 
for  Common  Market  membership  and  3 proof  sets. 


One  other  non-communist  country  exists  in  Eastern  Europe,  namely  FJTILANJ) 
and  since  1973  it  has  issued  mint  sets.  Its  unit  100  pennia  - 1 marka 
penny  and  mark  - show  its  medieval  connection  with  the  great  trading 
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cities  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and 
the  Baltic.  Its  national  emblem  is 
the  prancing  lion,  standing  on  a 
sword  and  flourishing  a scimitar 
(Fig.  19).  Its  coins  are  very  ordin- 
ary and  not  issued  annually.  Its 
four  commemorati ves  have  been  ath- 
letic or  national  but  the  most  inter- 
esting, numismatically , is  the  1000 
markkaa  silver  piece  struck  in  1960 
for  the  centennial  of  the  Markka  Currency  System  (actually  the  first 
silver  markkas  coin  was  struck  in  1864). 

As  one  would  suspect  both  Germany's  used  100  Pfennige  = 1 mark.  The 
mark  as  a gold  and  silver  weight  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  11th  cen- 
tury and  the  Koln  mark  became  an  accepted  weight  standard  in  Central 
Europe.  As  a Germany  unit  (silver)  of  currency  it  appeared  with  the 
creation  of  Germany  as  a nation  as  opposed  to  innumerable  states  in 
1871.  The  origin  of  pfennig  seems  to  be  uncertain  but  in  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  the  official  translation  of  the  Latin  denarius,  240  being 
one  mark  (also  240  pence  were  to  equal  £stg.  A copper  pfennig  made 
its  appearance  in  Westphalia  in  the  16th  century  but  the  current  pfennig 
also  belongs  to  the  creation  of  Germany  in  1871. 

The  German  (Hohenzol lern)  Eagle  is 
the  symbol  of  WEST  GERMAN  coins  (Fig. 
20),  though  the  5 oak  leaf  symbol  on 
the  pfennig  pieces  is  as  well  known. 
For  collectors/specialists,  there 
are  an  immense  variety  of  these  as 
the  coins  are  struck  at  4 different 
mints,  being  identified  by  mint  let- 
ters D,  F,  G and  J.  Proof  and  mint 
sets  are  issued  annually.  The  many 
commemorati ves  are  rather  striking, 
many  of  them  of  prominent  Germans. 
There  was 

in  1972. 

For  EAST  GERMANY , the  hammer  and  compass  is 
regime  (Fig.  21a).  The  DDR  has 
relatively  few  issues  and  those 
are  intermittent.  Its  main 
stri kings  are  the  5 (copper- 
nickel)  and  10  (silver)  mark 
pieces  being  various  special 
issues  of  prominent  Germans. 

Many  are  connected  with  German 
communism.  It  uses  2 mints,  but 
most  frequently  uses  the  Berlin 
mint.  East 

FRENCH  SPEAKING  COUNTRIES.  Five  such  use  centime  (1/100  part)  and 
francs,  and  the  decimal  coinage  seems  to  have  begun  in  FRANCE  in  1794, 
the  other  countries  adopting  them  as  they  became  independent.  The 
first  franc  seems  to  have  come  into  existence  in  France  in  1575,  super- 
seding the  Ecu  in  1602  and  was  a silver  coin,  but  the  modern  franc,  like 


an  elaborate  Olympic  series 
the  prominent  symbol  of  the 


Fig.  21 

Germany , 20  Pfennig 


Fig.  20 

West  Germany 3 2 Marks 
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the  centime,  began  with  the  French  Revolution.  Its  name  being  tied  in 
with  "France"  and  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  Franks. 
Early  French  coinage  is  complex  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  the 
units  and  mintmarks  but  post  war  France  does  not  show  them.  The  lower 
centime  pieces  no  longer  have  holes  in  the  center.  The  symbols  used 

are  either  the  sower  (Fig.  22) 
or  the  mead  of  Marianne,  sym- 
bolizing France.  There  are  no 
commemorative  specimens.  FDC 
sets  have  been  issued  since 
1964.  Of  more  interest,  and 
special  to  France  are  the  Pie- 
forts  (Piedfort  = thick  pieces) 
or  essais  struck  yearly.  The 
number  are  always  limited, 
varying  from  100  to  500  pieces. 
These  are  classified  as  NCLT. 

SWITZERLAND'S  coins  are  equally  un- 
interesting. Of  recent  years  it  has 
issued  mint  and  proof  sets.  It  has 
carried  the  same  designs  on  its 
coinage  for  more  years,  I suppose, 
than  any  other  European  country 
except  the  British  penny.  Its  emblem 
is  the  Square  (Red)  Cross  (Fig.  23) 
or  the  head  of  Helvetia  or  the  stand- 
ing figure  of  Helvetia  holding  a 
shield  on  which  the  cross  is  dis- 
played. It  has  listed  a limited 
number  of  striking  commemorative  5 franc  pieces  in  silver,  mainly  of 
historic  Swiss  interest  or  European  significance.  The  Swiss  were  the 
last  country  to  drop  the  use  of  silver  for  the  high  denominations  (1968) 
done  because  so  many  coins  were  being  hoarded  by  speculators  to  sell 
for  silver  outside  Switzerland. 


Fig.  22 

France 3 5 Francs 3 1968 


Fig.  23 

Switzerland. 3 Square  Cross 


Fig.  24 

Belgium 3 Baudoin  I3  50  Francs 

memorative  mint  sets  issued  since 


BELGIUM  has  a monarch  so  the  ruler's 
bust  is  the  obvious  symbol  and  Bau- 
doin I has  reigned  since  1951  (Fig. 
24).  As  in  France  the  holed  coins 
vanished  after  World  War  II.  The 
coins  are  ordinary,  the  only  inter- 
est being  the  fact  they  are  minted 
in  equal  numbers  in  French  and  Flem- 
ish, the  country  consisting  equally 
of  Walloons  and  Flemings  - sometimes 
both  names  (BELGIQUE  and  BELGIE)  ap- 
pearing on  the  same  coin  instead. 
There  have  been  three  or  four  corn- 
1970  and  FDC's  since  1976. 


LUXEMBOURG  and  MONACO  both  have  princely  families  and  their  ruler  s 
effigies  are  the  symbols.  Luxembourg  issued  patterns  until  1964. 
Monaco  had  issued  Pieforts  until  1974,  but  since  then  it  has  issued 
FDC  sets.  Perhaps  Monaco  is  better  known  because  of  the  ruler  s 
marriage  to  the  U.S.  movie  star  Grace  Kelly.  Each  country  has  issued 
several  commemorati ves  of  purely  local  interest. 
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ITALY  adopted  100  centesimi  = 1 lira,  to  replace  a bewildering  array  of 
denominations  in  the  many  states  that  composed  it  before  union  but  the 
centesimi  have  vanished  as  a result  of  ever  increasing  inflation  since 
World  War  II.  In  fact',  as  in  Turkey,  the  lira  today  is  worth  less  than 
a pre-World  War  II  centesimo.  Except  that  they  are  struck  in  aluminum, 
which  wears  poorly,  the  agriculture  designs  (Figs.  25a, b,c),  with  noth- 


Fig.  25a 
1 Lira,  1948 


ITALY 
Fig.  25b 
1 Lira,  1955 


Fig.  25c 
2 Lire,  1950 


ing  except  value,  are  striking  - beautiful  in  the  same  manner  as  Irish 
coins  by  their  simplicity.  There  is  no  common  symbol.  There  have  been 
four  or  five  commemorati ves  - Dante,  Marconi,  Rome,  Italian  Unification 
Proofs  (provas)  were  issued  irregularly  until  1974  and  mint  sets  since 
1968. 


THE  NETHERLANDS  (Holland)  have  a monarchy  and  Juliana  having  reigned 
from  1961-1980,  so  her  bust  has  become  as  well  known  as  her  mother's, 
Wilhelmina,  before  World  War  II  (Fig.  26a).  Juliana's  daughter,  Bea- 
trix, succeeded  her  in  1980.  It  is  one  of  the  few  countries  still  to 


Fig.  26a 

Netherlands,  Juliana 
10  Gulden , 25th  Anniv.  of  Reign 


use  bronze  for  its  1 and  5 cent 
pieces  (the  1 cent  was  last  struck 
in  1980  and  no  longer  in  use  to  any 
extent),  nickel  replacing  silver  for 
the  other  denominations.  Gulden 


Fig.  26b 

Netherlands , Ducat 
Trade  Coin 


(1  & 2h>)  were  struck  in  silver  until  1967.  The  Gulden  (also  known  as 
Guilder)  was  another  name  for  the  Florin,  both  a gold  and  a silver  coin 
The  United  Provinces  first  struck  it,  in  silver  in  1680.  2h  guilder  = 

1 Rijksdaaler,  the  Dutch  form  of  Reichthaler,  which  used  to  be  minted 
there  and  has  survived  in  the  2h  gulden  piece,  the  only  fractional  de- 
nomination currently  in  use  in  Europe.  Trade  coins  of  gold  ducats 
(Fig.  26b)  were  struck  in  a number  of  years  since  1960,  still  using 
the  design  in  use  since  1814.  Proof  sets  were  issued  until  1970  and 
FDC  since  1971 . 


THE  IBERIAN  PENINSULA.  Since  1870  100  centimos  to  one  peseta  have  been 
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the  units  for  SPAIN  where  it  replaced  the  escudo  after  adopting  the 
Latin  Union  System".  Peseta  seems  to  be  derived  from  pizzo,  a piece, 
peseta,  a little  piece  - i.e.  part  of  a peso.  Spain  was  ruled  by 

Franco  until  his  death  in  1974 


(Fig.  27).  Since  then  the  coins 
bear  the  King's  (Carlos)  head. 

Here  again  the  old  holed  centimos 
have  been  replaced.  Inflation  is 
shown  by  the  use  of  copper  nickel 
for  silver  in  the  high  denomin- 
ations, centimes  and  the  one  peseta 
having  vanished  in  1975,  with  the 
exception  of  some  1980(80,81,82) 
issues  for  the  World  Cup  Soccer 
Games.  There  are  no  commemorati ves 

and  a few  mint  and  proofs  have  been  issued. 


Fig.  27 

Spain , 250  Pesetas,  1953 
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In  PORTUGAL  since  the  Republic  in  1917,  100  centavos  to  one  escudo  re- 
placed  the  use  of  Reis.  Escudo  is  a Spanish  word  meaning  shield  and 
was  the  same  of  the  French  "Ecu".  In  Portugal  originally  it  was  a gold 
coin  first  minted  in  1600.  With  the  new  monetary  system  of  1911,  the 
escudo  was  the  unit  for  Portugal  and  all  possessions  except  in  India. 


Fig.  28 

Povtugat,  50  Centavos , 1955 


A few  proof  sets  have  been  issued. 


Inflation  did  away  with  all  centavos 
except  the  50  c.  (Fig.  28)  piece  by 
1974  while  the  higher  escudos  are 
struck  in  copper-nickel.  The  most 
common  emblem  is  probably  the  diced 
cross,  or  shield  of  that  nation. 

As  befits  the  great  day  of  Empire  a 
galleon  in  full  sail  also  appears 
on  some  sides.  The  few  commemor- 
ati ves  have  been  concerned  with  past 
or  contemporary  Portuguese  history. 


AUSTRIA  The  schilling  has  been  the  chief  Austrian  denomination  since 
1892  and  was  retained  after  World  War  I when  the  Austrian  Empire  was 
destroyed  and  there  was  massive  inflation.  Under  the  new  monetary 
system  in  1924  100  Groschen  were  equal  to  1 schilling,  thus  bringing 
the  currency  into  line  with  the  two  unit  currencies  of  Europe. 


"Schilling",  as  a unit  common  to  the  Germanic  area  of  Europe,  has 
1 onq  history  and  its  origin  is  uncertain.  In  medieval  documents  it 
translated  the  classical  solidus  and  originally  it  was  a money  of  ac- 
count The  first  coin  so  called  appeared  in  the  Balkan  Provinces  in 
the  15th  century.  Shilling  (U.K.  from  Anglo-Saxon  origin)  and  Skilling 
(Scandanavia)  in  other  countries  have  the  same  origin. 


Groschen  has  an  equally  long  history  and  even  more  widely  used  in  Europe. 
U seems  first  to  have  appeared  in  "Gros"  in  Bohemia  under  Wenceslaus 
II  (1278-1305).  The  large  silver  denarius  replacing  the J^teates  ( 

under  many  guises  and  names  as  its  use  spread  to  points  as  far  apart 

as  England  and  Russia. 


The  last  Austrian  groschen  was  minted  of  zinc  in  ^ alumnum 

2 groschen  and  a zinc  5 groschen  are  still  used  in  Austria. 
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10  groschen  in  aluminum  and  50  groschen 
maining  groschen  denominations  in  use. 
(Fig.  29),  not  the  double  headed  eagle 
10  and  20  schilling  pieces  for  general 
are  struck  each  year  but  these 
are  commemorati ves  and  struck 
in  silver  (the  Mariazeli  Madonna 
5 schilling  piece  of  1936  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  coins  of  its 
period).  (Fig.  30). 


in  aluminum-bronze  are  the  re- 
The  emblem  used  is  the  eagle 
of  the  Hapsburgs.  There  are  5, 
circulation.  Higher  denominations 


Fig.  29 

Austria,  Eagle  Emblem 


Fig.  30 

5 Schilling,  1936 
Mariazeli  Madonna  Commemorative 


Actually,  Austria  has  the  largest  and  most  artistic  commemorative  pro- 
gram in  Europe,  issuing  several  each  year,  in  proof  and  regular.  The 
subjects  are  national  personages  and  buildings.  It  issues  proof  sets 
annaully  and  special  select  proof  like  of  the  100  shilling  each  year. 

*********************************************************************** 


EGYPT,  NEW  COINAGE  OF  1984 

by  John  DeMarais , Lincoln,  Nebraska , NI  if  1539 

Egypt  is  developing  a new  coinage  that  is  more  compact  that  the  prev- 
ious one.  The  new  coinage  will  consist  of  aluminum-bronze  coins  for 
1,  2 and  5 ghi rsh/piastres  and  cupro-nickel  ones  for  10  and  20  ghirsh. 
To  date  only  the  1 and  5 ghirsh  coins  are  available;  the  rest  will  be 
released  shortly.  The  new  1 ghirsh  coin  is  18mm  in  diameter  and  has  a 
smooth  edge.  The  new  5 ghirsh  coin  is  23mm  in  diameter  and  also  has  a 
smooth  edge.  Both  are  of  the  same  type  (as  will  be  the  2 ghirsh  coin). 
The  obverse  bears  an  image  of  the  Pyramids,  while  the  reverse  has  a 
toughra,  the  value  and  the  dates  1404  and  1984  in  Islamic  numerals. 

The  type  thus  incorporates  both  Islamic  and  ancient  motifs  - the  two 
main  currents  in  Egyptian  culture. 

Curiously,  Egypt  is  employing  the  modules  of  the  older  coins  but  it  is 
increasing  the  denomination  by  one  step.  Thus,  the  new  1 ghirsh  is  the 
same  size  and  metal  as  the  previous  5 millim  coin.  The  new  5 ghirsh 
is  the  same  size  and  metal  as  the  old  2 ghirsh  coin.  These  new  coins 
are  also  the  same  size  and  metal  as  the  2 and  10  millim  pieces  of  the 
1954-1962  coinage. 

Apparently,  denominations  below  1 ghirsh  are  to  be  abandoned.  This 
also  marks  the  first  time  wince  WWI  that  a coin  bears  the  denomination 
1 ghirsh.  This  value  has  been  called  10  millim  since  1916  - perhaps 
another  indication  that  the  use  of  the  term  millim  is  to  be  abandoned. 
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SIGISMUND  III  VASA  ONE  OF  CATHOLICISM'S 

MOST  ZEALOUS  CHAMPIONS 


Two  examples  of  Sigismund r s Solidus  coins. x2  diameters . 

Sigismund  III,  of  the  House  of  Vasa,  was  a son  of  Sweden's  King  John 
III  Vasa  and  Queen  Catherine,  a daughter  of  Poland's  King  Sigismund  I. 

In  1587  , the  Polish  ruler,  Stephen  Bathori , Prince  of  Transylvania, 
died.  Sigismund  III  Vasa,  who  had  defeated  Maximilian  of  Austria,  was 
elected.  He  was  also  the  legitimate  king  of  Sweden  and  he  tried  to 
establish  a Pol i sh-Swedi sh  union.  This  fell  through  as  the  Swedish- 
Lutherans  were  opposed  to  the  king's  Catholic  faith. 

Sigismund  III  Vasa  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  champions  of  Catholicism. 
His  main  object  was  - besides  completely  checking  the  propaganda  of  the 
Reformation  - to  give  Poland  a stable  form  of  government.  In  the  very 
first  years  of  his  reign,  Catholicism  gained  considerably. 

At  this  time  the  Jesuits  came  into  Poland  in  large  numbers  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  their  influence  was  felt  among  the  entire  population.  Their 
schools,  founded  at  great  expense  of  both  energy  and  capital,  soon  more 
numerously  attended  than  the  schools  of  the  heretics.  Jesuit  confessors 
and  chaplains  became  i ndispensi ble  in  great  families,  with  the  result 
that  the  nobles  gradually  returned  to  Catholicism. 

Sweden  began  the  Swedish-Polish  War  of  Succession  in  1599  and  1600. 
Sigismund's  grand  hetmans  (commanders-in-chief)  Zamoyski  and  Chadkiewicz 
repelled  the  attacks  of  the  Swedes  against  Livonia  from  1600  to  1609, 
during  which  they  won  the  victory  in  the  Battle  of  Kirkholm  in  1605, 
although  outnumbered  four  to  one  by  the  Swedes. 

Among  the  masses,  the  Jesuits  enjoyed  great  esteem  as  preachers.  After 
the  influence  of  the  heretics  in  Poland  had  been  destroyed,  the  Society 
of  Jesus  resolved  to  relcaim  from  the  Greek  schism,  the  millions  of 
inhabitants  of  Little  Russia. 

Sigismund  found  it  necessary  to  openly  intervene  in  Russia  (1609-1613) 
when  a coup  d'etat  took  place  there.  Under  the  leadership  of  Stanislaw 
Zolkiewski,  the  Polish  army  won  a bri Ilian  victory  in  1610  against  a 
six-fold  Russian-Swedi sh  majority.  Polish  troops  occupied  Moscow  from 
1610  to  1612,  but  were  driven  out  by  the  new  Czar,  Michael  Romanov  (1613- 
1618).  However,  the  important  fort  at  Smolensk  remained  under  Poland 
from  1618  to  1654. 

When  the  Thirty  Years'  War  broke  out  in  1618,  Sigismund  remained  neutral. 
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but  favored  the  Austrian  (Hapsburq)  side.  When  the  Prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania had  advanced  and  occupied  Vienna,  the  Polish  army  scored 
a decisive  victory  which  paved  the  way  for  the  Austrian  victory  at 
Bila  Hora  (White  Mountain)  in  1620. 

The  following  year,  Poland  won  a victory  against  the  Turks,  who  con- 
tinued attacks  for  another  ten  years.  Taking  advantage  of  this  Polish 
situation,  Sigismund's  cousin,  Gustavus  II  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  occupied 
Livonia  (Estonia  and  Latvia)  and  its  Baltic  seaport,  Riga. 

Under  Sigismund  III,  Poland  waged  wars  of  self-defense  with  Sweden, 

Russia,  the  Tatars  and  the  Turks.  Poland's  power  at  that  time  was  so 
great  that  Russia  requested  Prince  Wladyslaw  IV  Vasa  to  be  their  ruler, 
but  Sigismund  refused  his  consent.  Prior  to  his  death  in  1632,  he 
transferred  the  royal  residence  from  Krakow  to  Warsaw. 

Because  of  Sigismunds  pro-Catholicism  and  the  Jesuits,  Poland  has  re- 
mained a predominantly  Catholic  people,  although  it  has  been  under 
athiest  Russia's  control  since  WWII.  Since  the  17th  century,  Poland 
has  been  under  many  flags  and  ideologies,  but  the  Polish  people  desire 
to  remain  Catholic.  In  1978  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  chose  its  first 
Polish  pope,  John  Paul  II.  (In  1966  the  13000  year  of  Catholicism  was 
celebrated  wherever  Polish  people  lived  world  wide . A. Ed.) 

Silver  groschen  and  half-groschen  were  first  struck  in  the  14th  century. 

The  introduction  of  higher  denominations  was  made  necessary  by  the  in- 
creasing wealth  and  commerce  of  the  country,  with  the  greatest  degree 
of  prosperity  being  reached  during  the  reiqn  of  Sigismund  III.  This 
is  reflected  in  the  vast  quantities  of  coins  produced  during  this  period. 

Gold  coinage  was  plentiful  under  Sigismund  III  Vasa.  The  100  and  90 
ducats  are  extremely  rare,  while  the  60  ducats  are  valued  at  $10,000. 

The  20,  10,  5,  4,  3,  2 and  1 Ducats  range  in  value  from  $150-3,000. 

Latvia  issued  a ducat,  which  sells  for  $800. 

Two  groschen,  groschen,  schillings  and  dreipolkers  were  struck  in  silver, 
and  schillings  and  two  schillings  in  bronze  are  known. 

A copper  1 solidus  was  equal  to  a copper  1 schilling.  Some  coins  were 
issued  in  billon,  a low-grade  silver,  from  .500  fine  to  .100  fine.  Some 
billon  coins  resemble  copper  coins  with  a silver  wash. 

I have  two  coins  of  Sigismund  III  Vasa,  pictured  above  enlarged  2x. 

Both  are  Solidus  coins.  The  one  from  Poland  is  a 2 schilling,  in  VF, 
and  is  16  mm.  It  appears  to  be  copper.  The  obverse  side  reads:  "SIGIS. 

Ill .D.G.REX.P0L0NIAE  ("Sigismund  III,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Poland"). 
In  the  center  is  the  coat  of  arms,  with  the  Polish  eagle  in  the  upper 
left  and  lower  right  sections,  and  a rider  on  a rearing  horse  (Lithuanian 
arms.  A. Ed.)  in  in  upper  right  and  lower  left  shield  sections. 

The  reverse  has  a large  script  S in  the  center,  with  a small  numeral 
"2'  to  the  left,  and  a small  mark  "f"  to  the  right.  ( Possibly  "23" 
of  the  date  (16)23.  A. Ed. ) The  lettering  around  the  edge  is:"S0LIDVS 
REGNI .POLO.".  ("Solidus  of  the  Polish  Kingdom"). 

The  other  coin  is  also  16  mm  and  in  Fine  condition.  On  the  obverse  it 


reads:  "SIGIS . 1 1 1 .D.G.RFX.ET " ("Sigismund  III,  by  the  Grace  of  God 
Kina  of  Poland  and  Sweden").  It  has  a cartouche  in  the  center,  with 
a cross  in  the  middle. 

The  reverse  reads:  "SOLIDVS.CIVI .RIGE.  ..."(Solidus  of  the  City  of  Riga, 

").  The  lettering  is  slightly  off-center,  so  that  only  the  lower 

portion  of  either  four  letters  or  numerals,  appears.  High  magnification 
shows  what  could  be  the  lower  half  of  1617.  It  was  struck  and  issued 
in  Latvia.  It  has  the  familiar  large  script  "S"  on  the  reverse. 

References : 

COINS  THROUGH  THE  AGES  - Laurence  Brown,  ly56. 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD 3 Ancient  Times  to  1715  - Clough,  Gar- 
soian,  Hicks,  Gay  & Brandenburgh  (Heath,  1967). 

GOLD  COINS  OF  THE  WORLD , 600  AD  to  1965  -’Robert  & Jack  Friedberg. 

COINS  OF  THE  WORLD , Standard  Cataloaue  No.  1 - J.W.  Scott,  1916  Edition. 
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TURKISH  SOUVENIR  COINS 

Istanbul  (AA)  — It  has  been  disclosed  that  since  1981,  the  National 
Mint  has  issued  various  sets  of  souvenir  coins:  11  in  gold,  15  in 

silver,  2 in  nickel  and  one  in  aluminum,  and  to  date  nearly  TL  842 
million  has  been  earned  from  their  sale. 

The  General  Director  of  the  National  Mint,  Salih  Yardimci  said  that 
coins  commemorating  the  75th  anniversary  of  World  Scouting,  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Turkish  Women's  suffrage,  the  winter  and  summer  Olympic 
games,  and  the  World  Fishery  Conference  are  still  on  sale. 

Since  1981,  10,289  gold  coins  have  been  sold  in  Turkey  and  8,000 
abroad. 

Among  the  souvenir  coins,  that  in  gold  for  the  15th  centenary  of  the 
"Hegira"  minted  in  1982  aroused  great  interest  and  nearly  six  thousand 
were  sold  in  Turkey. 

*********************************************************************** 


POLISH  CURRENCY  REFORM  OF  1950 


by  John  DeMarais,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  NI  # 1539 

The  current  Polish  currency  dates  from  late  October,  1950,  when  the 
Polish  government  undertook  a reform  of  the  currency.  The  old  cur- 
rency, which  had  suffered  from  much  inflation  during  and  after  WWII, 
was  exchanged  at  the  rate  of  100  old  zloty  for  1 new  zloty.  Accounts, 
wages,  etc.  were  converted  at  the  rate  of  100:3.  The  currency  intro- 
duced in  October,  1950  consisted  of  notes  dated  1948  in  denominations 
of  2,  5,  10,  20,  50,  100  and  500  zloty.  The  coins  introduced  were  all 
dated  1949  and  consisted  of  aluminum  1 and  2 grosz  pieces,  bronze  5 
grosz  pieces,  and  cupro-nickel  pieces  for  10,  20  and  50  grosz,  and 
1 zloty.  Old  postage  stamps  of  1946-1950  denominated  in  old  currency 
could  be  overprinted  upon  request  so  that  their  values  would  be  in 
terms  of  grosz  at  the  100:1  rate. 
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SUCCESSFUL  COIN  COLLECTING  - COMMENTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


Lee  Boy  E.  Wright,  Pittsburgh , Pennsylvania , NI  tiLM-14 

(Ed.  : The  following  comments  were  received  from  Mr.  Wright  in  response 

to  the  article  " Successful  Coin  Collecting" , by  Marlin  Etzel , published 
in  the  November  1984  issue,  pp347-350. ) 

COMMENT  #1;  Do  not  limit  the  size  and  scope  of  your  collection  to  the 
countries  that  are  easy  to  catalog.  If  you  do,  you  will  soon  find  that 
your  collecting  parameters  are  too  limited. 

Suggestion  #1 : When  you  have  some  time,  read  the  sections  in  your 

standard  catalogs  on  the  coins  of  Nepal,  Saudi  Arabia,  China,  Annam, 
Japan,  etc.  You'll  find  that  you  can  learn  a great  deal  about  prop- 
er identification  and  attribution  of  coins  from  these  countries  and 
you  will,  likewise,  be  able  to  expand  your  collecting  parameters 
accordingly.  Just  knowning  how  to  identify  the  coins  of  three  of 
the  Chinese  Emperors  of  the  Ching  Dynasty  could  increase  the  size  of 
your  collection  by  several  dozen  coins. 

Suggestion  #2:  Do  not  hesitate  to  add  a token,  a small  medal,  an 

elongated  coin,  or  a "what's  it"  to  your  collection.  Remember, 
adding  to  your  knowledge  and  your  collection  are  your  goals  and  you 
are  going  to  be  surprised  at  what  you  will  find. 

COMMENT  #2 : As  you  build  your  collection  you  are  going  to  come  across 

dealers  of  all  types,  sizes  and  descriptions. 

Suggestion  #3:  As  you  make  your  purchases,  record  the  name  and  ad- 

’ dress  of  the  dealer,  ask  for  a business  card  and  keep  this  card  with 
your  records.  Record  how  the  dealer  treated  you,  make  notations  of 
courtesies  extended,  was  the  dealer  pleasant,  courteous,  and  helpful. 
Also,  very  importantly,  make  a note  of  the  time  of  day  and  the  level 
of  business  activity.  These  can  sometimes  affect  a dealer's  attitude, 
and,  in  all  fairness,  do  not  expect  your  $4.00  purchase  to  get  the 
same  attention  as  someone  else's  $400.00  purchase.  Remember,  dealers 
are  business  people  that  are  trying  to  make  a living!  It  is  very 
important  that  you  let  them  do  so. 

When  you  have  gotten  to  the  point  where  you  may  want  to  specialize  or 
want  to  add  some  more  expensive  items  to  your  collection,  go  back  to 
your  notes  and  make  every  attempt  to  purchase  those  better  items  from 
the  dealers  that  were  most  helpful  to  you.  If  they  are  not  local, 
remember  the  business  card  and  drop  them  a note,  including  a self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  (SASE).  Tell  them  where  you  first  met 
them  and  that  you  were  impressed  with  their  prices,  inventory,  grad- 
ing, etc.,  and  that  you  would  like  to  be  put  on  their  mailing  list, 
or  that  you  have  a want  list  that  you  would  like  to  send,  if  they 
accept  such  lists.  I guarantee  you  results  that  you  never  thought 
possible,  especially  if  you  are  as  nice  to  them  as  they  were  to  you. 

By  sending  SASE,  it  means  time  and  money  to  the  dealer  and  you  will 
| find  they  are  much  appreciated. 

Suggestion  #4:  When  going  to  a coin  show,  get  there  early.  If  there 

are  40  dealers  at  a show  and  the  show  is  open,  for  example,  at  10  A.M., 
you  can  bet  that  some  of  them  are  already  set  up  and  ready  for  business. 
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Now  is  the  ideal  time  to  visit  each  dealer  and  see  if  they  have  what 
you  are  looking  for  - a junk  box.  Once  you  find  one  of  substantial 
size,  plunge  right  in.  If  a dealer  does  not  have  what  you  want,  be 
polite  and  thank  him  and  proceed  to  the  next  table.  Keep  repeating 
this  procedure  until  you  find  what  you  are  seeking. 

Suggestion  #5:  When  you  come  to  a table  that  looks  like  a 3 or  4 

person  operation  and  there  is  only  one  very  busy  person  working  at 

the  table,  just  walk  on  by.  You  are  not  going  to  get  the  attention 
that  you  want,  so  wait  until  later  and  return  when  there  are  suf- 
ficient people  at  the  table  to  assist  you.  In  many  instances  foreign 
coins  can  be  made  available  to  you,  but  will  not  simply  because  they 
are  not  priority  items  to  some  dealers. 

Occasionally  you  are  going  to  find  a super  "buy"  from  a dealer,  but 

let  s face  it,  these  people  are  not  stupid.  The  average  dealer  that 

specializes  in  U.S.  coins  find  foreign  coins  to  be  a nuisance  and 
treats  them  accordingly.  They  may  or  may  not  research  the  price  of 
each  and  every  coin,  but  I'll  guarantee  you,  if  it's  for  sale  for 
a dime,  it  did  not  cost  them  a dollar.  When  you  do  find  a good  "buy", 
do  not  gloat  about  it,  or  worse  yet  bruise  an  ego  and  lose  a good 
source  of  reasonably  priced  coins. 

COMMENT  #3:  Buy  something.  When  a dealer  gives  freely  of  himself  or 

herself,  show  your  appreciation  by  buying  something  even  if  it  does 
not  fit  within  your  budget.  You  can  always  adjust  your  budget  later  - 
and  later  on  I will  give  you  one  hint  on  how  I do  this. 

Later  on  when  you  branch  out  or  specialize,  why  not  donate  some  of  the 
coins  you  no  longer  collect  to  the  NI  Reference  Collection.  I cannot 
think  of  a better  way  to  do  something  for  yourself  and  your  organiz- 
ation as  well. 

COMMENT  #4:  Building  a collection  as  described  in  earlier  writings  is 

a good  way  to  start,  but  it  has  to  be  continually  built  or  you  may  give 
up  and  lose  interest. 

Suggestion  #6:  I feel  a 25<£  limit  is  a good  one  to  start  with,  but 
one  thing  a foreign  coin  collector  cannot  afford  to  do  is  to  become 
to  rigid.  Some  flexibility  regarding  price  maximums  should  be  built 
into  the  collecting  format.  The  following  are  some  ideas  that  I have 
put  to  use  to  enhance  my  own  collections.  They  may  at  first  seem  a 
little  cumbersome,  but  they  can  be  of  help  to  you. 

A.  Any  free  coins  that  might  come  your  way  should  be  recorded  as 
having  cost  something.  You  will  know  that  they  did  not,  but  re- 
cord them  as  such  anyway.  I suggest,  for  coin  budgeting  purposes, 
that  they  be  recorded  as  having  cost  10<£  each.  Take  the  amount 
derived  by  multiplying  the  total  number  of  free  coins  by  10<£  and 
enter  it  into  your  budget  as  already  having  been  spent.  Let's 
say  you  have  recorded  $2.50  as  having  been  spent.  You  know  you 
did  not  actually  spend  it  - right?  Now,  let's  say  you  go  to  a 
show  and  see  a "junk  box"  marked  "Your  Choice  - 35<£".  Right  on  top 
is  a coin  you  need  but  you  cannot  buy  it  because  it  is  above  your 
25<t  limit,  right?  Wrong!  The  $2.50  you  recorded  as  spent  now 
comes  into  play  and  gives  you  some  "built  in"  budget  flexibility 
because  if  you  wanted  to,  you  could  select  25  coins  out  of  the  35<t 
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box  and  pay  the  necessary  amount  with  "technically"  going  over 
your  budget. 

B.  Know  the  foreign  exchange  rates  of  all  major  currencies.  Why? 
Because  every  once  in  a while  you  are  going  to  come  across  coins 
priced  at  10<t  that  have  a face  value  of  a lot  more.  When  you  do 
see  them,  buy  them.  Sooner  or  later  you  are  going  to  know  some- 
one who  is  going  abroad.  Ask  them  to  take  the  coins  you  have  and 
bring  back  coins  from  different  countries  to  add  to  your  collec- 
tion. You  may  be  surprised  at  the  results.  One  time  when  I asked 
a very  close  friend  of  mine  to  do  this,  he  brought  me  back  rolls 
of  German  1,  5 and  10  pfennig  coins.  The  coins  I gave  him  cost 
me  $1.20,  i.e.  12  coins.  In  return,  I received  several  hundred ! 

COMMENT  #5 : Housing  the  collection  properly  is  a must,  but  keeping 

all  items  in  2 x 2 flap  envelopes  may  not  be  good  enough. 

Suggestion  #7:  Take  a close  look  at  what  you  are  collecting  and  pay 

close  attention  to  the  overall  appearance  of  each  item.  If  you  are 
building  a collection  this  way,  you  are  certainly  not  expecting  to 
make  a profit,  but , you  do  not  want  your  nicer  items  to  show  addition- 
al wear,  or  to  tarnish.  I suggest  that  you  house  them  in  one  way 
or  another  on  a consistent  basis.  If  you  do  not , your  col  lection  can 
look  messy  and  can  become  hard  to  handle  and  to  transport.  To  avoid 
this,  I suggest  that  you  use  the  flap  envelopes,  but  if  the  item  is 
VF+  or  better,  or  if  it  is  silver,  put  it  in  a 1h  x 1*2  inert  plastic 
flip,  or  cardboard  holder,  first,  then  put  it  in  the  flap  envelope. 

In  this  way  you  have  all  of  your  coins  in  the  same  sized  envleopes 
and  they  look  neater  and  can  be  transported  in  a much  easier  fashion. 

COMMENT  #6 : Because  the  building  of  the  collection  and  the  fun  of 

doing  it  are  your  primary  concerns,  the  grades  of  the  items  do  not 
matter  a great  deal . 

Suggestion  #8:  Though  the  grade  is  not  a primary  concern,  grading 

should  be.  I feel  you  should  make  a determination  what  the  overall 
minimum  grade  of  your  collection  is  going  to  be.  The  NI  Reference 
Collection  requires  a minimum  grade  of  Fine  for  all  "Yeoman"  types 
and  a minimum  grade  of  Very  Good  for  all  "Craig"  types.  These  are 
excellent  guidelines,  but  they  do  not  have  to  be  yours.  You,  and 
only  you,  can  make  a determination  of  what  you  will  collect.  You 
really  should,  however,  have  some  minimum  acceptable  grade  and 
build  your  collection  accordingly. 

You  have  heard  this  before  and  you  will  hear  it  again,  do  not  grade 
your  coins  by  the  same  standards  used  to  grade  U.S.  coins  - foreign 
coins  are  graded  much  more  conservatively.  If  you  feel  weak  in  the 
area  of  grading,  go  and  inspect  the  stocks  of  some  major  foreign 
coin  show  dealers,  make  notes  and  develop  your  own  grading  standards. 
This  is  the  surest  way  to  protect  yourself  from  overgrading  and 
undergrading.  Grading  is  a skill  you  must  develop  to  be  certain 
that  you  do  not  buy  overgraded  coins.  If  you  have  your  own  grading 
standards  you  cannot  buy  an  overgraded  coin  because  YOU  DO  ALL  THE 
GRADING.  If  an  item  does  not  meet  your  standard,  don't  argue  about 
it,  just  don't  buy  it.  CAUTION  - develop  your  standards  over  time 
and  your  will  not  be  deceived. 


COMMENT  #7 : Good  records  are  a must! 
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Suggestion  #9:  Buy  some  small,  portable  notebooks  and  record  all 

your  purchases  as  well  as  who,  when,  where,  and  why.  Get  into  this 
habit  now  and  it  will  pay  dividends  later  because  it  will  turn  into 

yourho?izonsablt  n°W  th3t  Wl11  b6C0me  3 necessity  when  y°u  expand 

Sooner  or  later  your  25 * maximum  is  not  going  to  be 
enough  to  continue  adding  coins  to  your  collection. 

Suggestion  #10_:  If  your  beginning  limit  was  25 * and  you  now  realize 

rnlT  Is  not.rea11^  addi"9  your  collection,  do  not  raise  your 
50J’^ther,  raise  it  to  75*  or  a $1.00.  The  primary 
reason  for  this  is  because  you  are  already  going  to  have  a lot  of 
coins  that  are  worth  50*  or  more  in  your  collection  and  these  types 
of  items  increasingly  fall  into  that  area  that  simply  cannot  be 

aiif0m?d  lf?u  ^n^boxes"-  Raising  your  limit  to  75*  or  $1.00 
will  allow  for  the  influx  of  better  grade  minor  and  small  denomin- 
ation silver  coins  into  your  collection. 

COMMENT  #9:  If  you  are  an  "old-timer"  at  collecting  foreign  coins  and 

^UL?rLr?adl?9  fhlS  0n1y  because  y°u  read  all  the  articles  in  the 
NI  BULLETIN , thank  your  for  your  time.  However,  do  not  think  some  of 

these  suggestions  cannot  be  put  to  use  by  you.  What  about  that  spouse 
that  really  does  not  understand  your  hobby?  How  about  your  son  or 
daughter?  How  about  some  of  the  kids  at  your  local  coin  club?  There 
just  may  be  someone  out  there  that  you  can  introduce  to  our  hobby, 

and  by  making  this  information  available  to  them  help  them  over  some 
of  the  rough  spots. 


r ★★★***•*•** 


THE  IDES  OF  MARCH 


Robert  R.  butcher,,  Lincoln , Nebraska,  NI  # 1289 

The  Ides  of  March  is  still  remembered  the  world  around  as  that  day  in 
44  B.C.  when  Caius  Julius  Caesar  was  assassinated  by  Caius  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus, Marcus  Junius  Brutus  and  the  other  conspirators.  When  Caesar 
fell  at  the  feet  of  his  great  rival's  statue  (Pompey  The  Great),  he 
had  been  pierced  by  twenty-three  wounds.  Caesar  had  been  warned  by  an 
old  hag  "To  beware  the  Ides  of  March". 

To  commemorate  the  assassination, 
Brutus  struck  coins  with  his  own 
portrait  on  the  obverse  and  with 
the  legend  "BRVT. IMP.L.PLAET.CEST" 
(Brutus  Imperator  Lucius  Plaetorius 
Cestianus).  The  reverse  has  the  cap 
of  Liberty  between  two  daggers  and 
below  this  "EID.MAR",  or  the  Ides 
of  March.  This  was  to  show  the 
Romans  that  he,  Brutus,  was  one  of  the  assassins  and  thus  one  of  those 
who  helped  to  restore  the  Republic  and  Liberty  to  Rome,  or  so  he  thought. 

According  to  the  ancient  Roman  calendar,  the  "Ides"  was  the  fifteenth 
day  of  March,  May,  July  and  October  or  the  thirteenth  day  of  any  of 
the  other  months.  More  broadly  it  was  this  day,  and  the  seven  days 
preceding  it. 


Silver  Denarius  of  Brutus 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  BYZANTINE  COINAGE 


I.  C.  G.  Campbell , Lincoln , Nebraska,  NI  ULM-12 

Although  as  a boy  I saved  any  foreign  or  old  coins  that  came  my  way, 
it  was  not  until  I had  my  first  salaried  job  - a school  master  in  Istan- 
bul - that  I really  collected  coins.  I had  gone  there  to  excavate  a 
Byzantine  Palace  and  so  had  some  knowledge  of  Byzantine  matters.  But 
that  was  not  the  reason.  Byzantine  coppers  were  plentiful  - after  a 
rain  I could  even  find  them  in  the  road  walking  up  to  my  aun't  house  - 
and  inexpensive. 

Equally  important,  there  were  two  useful  and  inexpensive  handbooks 
available.  Wroth  in  two  volumes  at  only  10/-  (£^)  per  volume  from  the 
British  Museum,  a pre-World  War  I publication,  and  Goodacre.  Both  were 
adequate  guides  for  those  days  (1935).  Beside  the  ease  of  collecting  - 
limited  only  by  cash  - there  was  always  the  chance  of  a find  of  an 
uncatalogued  coin.  In  spite  of  the  usually  poor  condition  throughout 
most  of  the  Empire's  history,  for  nearly  three  decades  Byzantine  cop- 
pers were  dear  to  my  heart  and  I collected  around  4000  pieces. 

In  this  series  I hope  to  take  each  emperor,  reign  by  reign,  and  give  a 
brief  biography  so  that  he  may  be  more  than  a name.  Then  I will  give 
an  equally  brief  account  of  his  coinage,  with  drawn  illustrations. 

I shall  touch  very  briefly  on  the  gold  and  silver,  the  former  is  too 
expensive  and  the  latter  too  rare.  I shall  concentrate  on  the  copper 
because  it  is  tolerably  common,  has  many  varieties  with  the  chance, 
always,  of  something  new.  It  can  be  a fascinating  field  for  a new 
collector.  I use  drawings  because  much  of  the  copper  was  poorly  struck 
in  the  first  place  and  usually  has  seen  heavy  wear.  Even  if  a photo 
is  good,  it  will  reproduce  well  only  with  a type  of  printing  beyond  the 
present  capacity  of  the  NI  BULLETIN. 

As  each  reign  comes  along  I shall  concentrate  on  the  differences  from 
what  has  gone  before,  emphasizing  the  changes  occurring  and  as  far  as 
possible,  along  the  way  listing  such  matters  as  print  abbreviations, 
common  legends,  and  so  on. 

Each  article  will  be  brief  since  it  is  intended  only  as  an  introduction 
to  the  field,  in  the  hope  it  may  interest  the  collector  who  is  not  con- 
cerned with  this  particular  field  - the  general  reader. 

When  I was  young  in  Europe,  Byzantine  history  was  never  touched  on  in 
a history  of  medieval  Europe  and  I have  found  most  people  completely 
ignorant  of  it.  Whether  or  not  this  is  still  so,  I do  not  know,  but 
considering  the  Empire's  length  of  history  and  its  significant  in  the 
history  of  Western  culture  and  civilization,  I find  this  quite  extra- 
ordinary. 


1 - FLAVIUS  ANASTAS I US  I "DICORUS"  491-518 

At  the  time  of  his  accession  the  coinage  of  the  Eastern  Empire  still 
followed  the  style  of  Rome,  but  he  made  radical  changes  in  the  copper 
coinage.  For  this  reason,  it  is  customary  to  date  Byzantine  coinage, 
as  such,  from  the  reign  of  Anastasius.  Latin  was  still  the  official 
language  of  the  Empire,  so  the  legends  of  the  coin  are  in  that. 
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Anastasius,  an  officer  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  caught  the  eve  of  Ariadnp 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Zeno  who  died  childless  in  491.  As  he  was  then  over 
0,  this  was  a matter  of  state  rather  than  personal.  At  first  he  was 
most  popular  because  he  abolished  the  hated  tax  "Chrysargyron" . However 
J^,eJf°rts  reorganize  the  finances  made  him  unpopular,  as  did  his 

™ blt\on  the  use  of  Wlld  beasts  in  the  arena,  his  Monophysite 
heresy  and  other  internal  problems.  Yet,  when  he  died  at  88,  he  left 
a strong  army,  an  unbroken  frontier  and  a huge  gold  treasury. 


SOLIDUS 


SEMESSIS  and  TREMESSIS 


His  gold  and  silver,  minted  only  in  Constantinople,  except  for  one  type 
known  at  Jhessalomca , followed  the  Roman  style  already  in  use.  The^ 
usual  coins  are  the  solidus,  the  semessis  (1/2)  and  the  tremessis  (1/3). 

d?u!!2?  s?lidus  are  very  rare.  The  legend  is  D N 
ANASTASIUS  P.P.  though  this  latter  varies.  The  most  common  reverse  is 

some  form  of  Victory.  Many  atelier  letters,  all  Greek,  are  found  and 
vary  with  the  coin  types. 


Byzantine  silver  is  always  rare  and 
MILIARENSE  that  of  Anastasius  is  no  exception. 

...  ...  , . , Tbe  two  types  are  the  miliarense 

and  the  siliqua  which  seem  to  have  been  minted  only  in  Constantinople, 

4 & 2 grams.  Neither  gold  nor  silver  is  dated  and  the  busts  of  Anas-’ 
tasius  - in  view  of  his  age  - are  quite  unrealistic. 

When  the  emperor  came  to  reform  the  coinage  after  498,  he  retained  the 
familiar  profile  bust  on  the  obverse  but  the  most  prominent  object  of 
the  reverse  was  the  denomination  or  value.  With  that  was  the  mint  name 
and  the  atelier  (officina)  mark  which  showed  in  what  particular  office 
that  coin  had  been  struck.  There  may  be  a cross,  a star,  a crescent 
moon,  or  a combination  of  these  as  well. 


Denominations  struck  at  the  mints  of  Constantinople,  Nicomedia  and 
Antioch  were: 


Follis  or  40  nummi 
^ Follis  or  20  nummi 
Decanummium  (10  nummi) 


M 2 modules  0 Con.  and  Nic. 

K 2 modules  at  Con.  and  Nic. 

I 2 modules  at  Con.,  Nic.  small 

only. 

e Only  one  module,  all  mints. 


Pentanummium  (5  nummi) 
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FOLLIS 

(LARGE) 


5 NUMMI 

Various  officinae  have  been  noted,  varying  with  the  denominations  and 
the  mints.  These  include:  a,  b,  r.  A,  e,  h. 

Constantinople  had  a special  issue  of  Anastasius  enthroned  struck 
in  M,  K. I but  all  are  exceedingly  rare,  hone  of  the  coins  are  dated 
but  the  large  module  specimens  were  struck  after  512.  It  is  import- 
ant to  bear  in  mind  that  Byzantine  numismatics  came  late  into  the  field 
of  study,  so  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned  and  there  are  a variety 
of  controversial  points  and  areas. 

Mints  are  their  abbreviations  are: 

CONSTANTINOPLE  - CON,  CONOB,  CONOS , COB.  Used  through  the  empire's 

life. 

NICOMEDIA  - NIKO,  NIK,  NIKN , NIKOMI,  NI . In  use  498-627. 

ANTIOCH  - AN,  ANTIX,  ANTX.  Till  528  when  name  was  changed. 


HUNGARY  , NEW  COINS,  1984 


by  John  DeMarais , Linooln3  Nebraska , NI  #1539 

Hungary  has  released  three  new  coins  in  denominations  of  5,  10  and  20 
forints.  All  are  dated  1984  and  all  are  currency  issues.  The  new  5 
forint  coin  is  identical  to  the  old  one  except  that  it  is  23mm  in  dia- 
meter and  is  composed  of  cupro-nickel.  The  older  piece  was  composed 
of  nickel  and  was  24mm  in  diameter.  The  new  10  forint  coin  is  composed 
of  aluminum-bronze  and  is  25mm  in  diameter,  otherwise  it  is  identical  to 
the  old  28mm,  nickel  piece  first  issued  in  1971.  The  20  forint  coins 
is  a new  denomination  for  a currency  coin  in  Hungary.  It  is  composed 
of  cupro-nickel  and  has  a diameter  of  26mm.  The  obverse  bears  the 
image  of  Dozsa  while  the  reverse  bears  the  same  devices  at  the  5 forint 
coin.  The  edge  is  reeded.  The  20  forint  coin  replaces  the  20  forint 
note  which  also  bears  the  head  of  Dozsa.  The  other  coins  of  1984  are 
of  the  same  types  as  before.  A forint  is  currently  equal  to  about  2 
cents  U.S.  funds. 
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BOOK  NEWS 


(Readers  are  invited  to  submit  reviews 
in  thus  section. ) 


of  the  books  noted 


Durst  Reissuing  Out-of-Print  Re f e re n ce 


According  to  Sanford  Durst,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  historical 
AikenPBankse  b°°kS  ^ anCient  coins  is  C0INS  0F  BIBLE  DAYS  by  Florence 
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Ic1L?°°k  ^ bei?-  ^eissued  by  Sanford  J.  Durst,  the  New  York  based  num- 
lsmat  c book  publisher.  The  book  totals  almost  200  pages  and  has  nearly 

Rpforl  rniratlDnS  dnd  ha5  ^hapters  about:  Seeing  the  Past  Through  Coins; 

Before  Coins,  Pioneers  of  Coinage;  The  Pervasive  Greeks;  Kings  of  Dan- 
iel s Prphecies;  Pre-Roman  Times  in  Palestine;  Rome  Supreme;  Coins  That 
Jesus  Knew;  Coins  Recalling  the  Apostles;  Portraits  From  New  Testament 
Years;  Judea  s End;  and  Christian  Rome's  Beginning. 


According  to  Durst,  not  only  does  the  book  give  insight  into  coins  used 
1 n Bi bl i cal  times , but  it  also  delves  into  Biblical  notations  on  the 
coins  and  historical  aspects  of  their  use.  This  helps  the  collector 
to  appreciate  and  understand  Biblical  numismatics  as  well  as  to  collect 
the  coins  by  type.  For  example,  how  many  collectors  can  identify  the 
first  mention  of  money  and  its  use  in  the  Bible? 


The  book  is  being  reprinted  in  1,000  copies  and  was  expected  to  be  re- 
leased in  February,  1985.  A pre-publication  price  of  $13.00  was  offer- 
ed with  the  regular  price  of  $16.00  after  publication.  It  will  be  avail- 
able from  Sanford  J.  Durst,  29-28  41st  Ave.  , Long  Island  City,  N.Y.  11101 


Dale  Seppa  Announces  Seven  Reprints 

THE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  INDIA.  Under  Early  British  Rule  (Vol.  I)  & In 
the  Victorian  Age  (Vol.  II).  By  Romesh  Butt.  Two  volume  history  of 
the  Indian  economy  from  the  rise  of  British  power  in  1757  to  the  early 
20th  century.  Sheds  light  on  the  ways  in  which  colonization  by  the 
British  affected  Indian  agriculture,  industries,  internal  and  external 
trade,  land  administration,  transportation , taxes,  tariffs,  debt  and 
government.  Reprint  of  the  1904  edition.  Hardcover.  2 volumes.  $40.00. 

TREATISE  ON  COINS  OF  THE  REALM.  By  Charles  Jenkinson.  In-depth  discus- 
sion of  British  gold  and  silver  coinage  in  the  18th  century  and  before. 
Explains  why  the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver 
occured.  Reasons  and  structures  of  gold  and  silver  standards  and  much 
more.  295  pages,  hardcover.  $15.00.  (Reprint  of  1805  edition) 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CURRENCY  1252  to  1896.  By  W.  A.  Shaw.  This  work  is  an 

account  of  gold  and  silver  money  in  Europe  and  America,  and  how  these 
currencies  were  affected  by  the  commercial  activity  of  their  day.  With 
a fold-out  graph.  473  pages,  hardcover.  $19.00.  (Reprint  of  the  1896 
edition) 

THE  FISCAL  HISTORY  OF  TEXAS.  By  William  M.  Gouge.  Review  of  the  history 
of  finance  and  currency  in  Texas  including  legislative  proceedings  and 
a comparison  of  the  action  in  Texas,  the  other  states  and  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  public  debts.  Reprint  of  the  1852  edition.  327 
pages,  hardcover.  $15.00. 
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THE  ANCIENT  ECONOMY.  By  M.  J.  Rinley.  First  attempt  at  a systematic 
formulation  of  concepts  through  which  the  economies  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  can  be  analyzed  in  ways  that  may  be  unrelated  to 
modern  categories  like  capital  or  credit.  Includes  discussions  of 
class,  order  and  status,  master  and  slave,  and  more.  222  pages, 
softcover.  $15.00. 

JAY  COOKE  FINANCIER  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR.  By  Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer. 

A record  of  public  finances  and  national  banks  in  the  mid-1800s  in  the 
portrait  of  a patriot  and  superb  financier;  the  man  who  marketed  gov- 
ernment bonds  for  financing  the  Civil  War  and  the  construction  of 
western  railways.  Hardcover,  2 volumes.  Reprint  of  the  1907  edition. 
$40.00. 

The  above  books  (or  a free  list  of  books  relating  to  numismatics, 
economics,  banks,  banknotes  and  banking  history)  are  available  from 
Dale  Seppa , 103  Sixth  Ave.,  N.  , Virginia,  MN  55792.  Prices  are  post- 
paid in  the  U.S. 

********************************************************************** 
IRANIAN  NICKEL  COINS  OF  1900 


by  John  DeMarais,  Lincoln , Nebraska , NI  #1539 

Iranian  copper  coins  (Yl-6)  were  issued  in  such  excessive  quantities 
that  they  barely  were  worth  their  copper  content.  The  excessive  issue 
was  the  result  of  wholesale  profiteering  by  mint  officials,  and  the 
Iranian  government  refused  to  maintain  the  par  value  of  these  pieces. 
Although  the  par  value  of  a copper  shahi  (50-dinar  pieces)  was  1/20 
of  a silver  kran,  they  passed  on  the  market  for  1/80  to  1/83  kran.  In 
the  autumn  of  1900  these  coppers  were  demonetized  and  an  issue  of  new 
cupro-nickel  coins  was  introduced.  These  were  in  the  denominations 
of  1 and  2 shahis.  These  were  struck  by  the  Brussels  mint  under  con- 
tract from  the  Iranian  government  and  were  modelled  after  the  5 and  10 
centime  coins  of  Belgium.  The  new,  cupro-nickel  coins  passed  at  par 
since  their  issue  was  controlled,  and  they  were  the  small  change  of 
Iran  until  the  introduction  of  aluminum-bornze  coins  in  the  middle 
1930's. 


************************************************************************ 


INFORMATION,  Please  - Replies 

The  item  featured  in  the  January  (1985)  "Information,  Please"  is  almost 
certainly  of  Spanish  or  Spanish  Colonial  origin.  My  guess  is  that  the 
inscription  "V.F.  ?"  was  intended  as  "Viva  Fernando  Septimo"  (Long  Live 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh).  This  suggests  that  the  piece  is  a proclamation 
medal  for  the  accession  of  Fernando  VII  in  1808.  Such  medals  were  some- 
times cast  when  there  were  no  local  facilities  for  striking. 

Unfortunately,  this  piece's  status  and  place  of  origin  will  probably 
remain  unknown  unless  historical  documentation  can  be  found.  As  far  as 
I know,  it  has  not  been  published  before. 

Holland  Wallace 
Sausalito,  California 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

Raymond  E.  Whyborn,  411  W.  Reiman,  Seymour,  TX  76380-2439:  WANTED  - the 

following  F.A.O.  coins  from  Saudi  Arabia:  10  Halala,  Y-43;  50  Halala, 
Y-31 ; 100  Halala,  Y-41 ; and  Riyal  Y-44.  Uncirculated  coins  are  preferred 
but  circulated  coins  are  acceptable.  All  responses  will  be  answered. 

James  0.  Sweeny,  P.  0.  Box  1177,  Highlands,  N.C.  28741:  These  J & J cata 

logs  needed  (with  or  without  PRs):  Nos.  1 & 2 (before  May  '79);  4 & 5 

(9/79  & 12/79)'  7,  11-13,  15-19.  Will  buy  or  trade  - have  B & R,  Stacks, 
etc. 

A1  Buonaguro,  P.  0.  Box  13,  Brandywine,  Md.  20613:  Longtime  specialist 

in  collecting  choice  and  rare  Latin  American  Republic  Crowns  of  all  coun- 
tries would  enjoy  correspondence  with  other  collectors  similarly  inclined 
Thank  you. 

Mark  Terpin,  162-L  Fifth  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02141:  Need  translation 

of  legend  on  German  gaming  token  (circa  1600)  - "NIMANTKANZEWHERNDIN" . 
(The  "H"  was  struck  poorly.  It  might  be  a K or  an  R.)  Thank  you. 

ATTRIBUTION  SERVICE:  The  NI  Attribution  Committee  will  accept  from  NI 

members  only,  any  numismatic  items,  whether  paper,  metal,  or  whatever, 
for  attribution.  We  must  limit  the  items  to  a TOTAL  OF  SIX  (6)  MAXIMUM. 
The  cost  is  just  advance  payment  of  return  postage,  including  sufficient 
for  insurance  or  registration,  if  desired.  Send  to  NI  Attribution  Com- 
mittee, P.  0.  Box  2057,  Saugatuck  Station,  Westport,  Conn.  06880,  USA. 

Raymond  E.  Whyborn,  411  W.  Reiman,  Seymour,  TX  76380-2439:  Need  the  fol- 

lowing Saudi  Arabian  coins  to  complete  a reference  collection  for  addit- 
ional study:  1/4  Ghirsh  - Y-3,  Y-6,  Y-6a  and  Y-9;  1/2  Ghirsh  - Y-7, 

Y-7a  and  Y-10;  Ghirsh  Y-8A,  Y-ll  and/or  11a;  1/4  Riyal,  Y-12;  1/2  Riyal, 
Y-l 3;  Riyal  Y-14  and  25  Halala  Y-34  and  Y-34a.  Any  condition  (must  be 
completely  legible)  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  higher  grades  are 
desired.  All  responses  will  be  acknowledged. 

Laurese  B.  Katen,  P.  0.  Box  4047,  Silver  Spring,  MD.  20904:  Noted  numis- 

matic columnist  Paul  M.  Green  will  attend  the  Tri-Club  Show  at  the  Sher- 
aton Inn  and  Exhibition  Center  in  New  Carrollton,  Maryland  on  April  19, 

20  and  21.  This  will  be  Mr.  Green's  first  scheduled  public  appearance 
since  his  incredible  rise  in  popularity  as  a contributor  to  the  national 
numismatic  press.  He  is  scheduled  to  speak  at  the  4:00  P.M.  Saturday 
Educational  Program. 


************************************************************************ 


SILVER  FACTS 


The  total  amount  of  silver  produced  in  the  United  States  in  the  period 
of  1792  through  1951  was  4,107,095,030  fine  ounces.  The  lowest  silver 
producing  state  in  the  lasy  year,  1951,  was  Wyoming,  with  only  two  (2) 
ounces . 

The  chemical  symbol  for  silver  is,  Ag.,  for  the  Latin,  Argentum. 
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